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WOODEN SCULPTURES IN THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


presented by Miss Kate Bucking- 

ham .is the fourth Bodhisattva of 
the Buckingham collection, and most 
unusual in design and charm. It has been 
installed in a small room lined with terra 
cotta bricks of the Han dynasty, leading 
from the large’ gallery H~14, in which is 
located the larger part of the Buckingham 
Memorial Collection: There are; in addi- 
tion to these four Bodhisattvas, two hand- 
some Apsarases. All these figures appear to 
be of the same period, the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 A.D.). 

The recent accession, illustrated on the 
cover, is perhaps unique in posture in the 
collections of the occident. The head of 
the Bodhisattva droops back over the 
right shoulder and rests upon his hand, 
while the elbow of the right arm is sup- 
ported upon the back of a lion which curves 
itself about the body of the god and looks 
up at his face. Although the head droops, 
the face is really turned skyward, giving 
an unusual interpretation of a sleeping 
figure. The left hand, holding a rosary, 
falls over the raised left knee. Two or 
three rattan stems carrying lotus, and other 
leaves, rise on either side of the figure. The 
stems and leaves are undoubtedly of later 
execution than the figure itself, but there 
is a similarity of design to the forms, al- 
though the carving is not so precise. The 
floral decorative features from which the 
stems spring indicate that there was some- 
thing above them, so it is probable that 
the present forms are similar to their pred- 
ecessors. The disposition of the draperies 
is what one would generally expect from a 
study of T’ang (618-907 a.p.) and Sung 
(960-1279 A.D.) Buddhist figures, and the 
accessories of strings of beads, tiny tassels, 
and elaborate knots are also usual, though 
showing a good deal of fancy. With the 
exception of the face, however, the whole 
surface of the figure is much worn, sug- 


sleeping Bodhisattva recently 


gesting that it must have been housed 
under a very leaky roof. The entire figur: 
was once covered with very brilliant color; 
upon gesso, but that has mostly disap- 
peared except upon the face, hands, and feet 
which were undoubtedly more heavily 
painted and more frequently restored thar, 
the rest of the figure.‘ This restoration. 
however, is not of recent date, and does no: 
seem to-have extended-to any treatment o: 
repair of the wood itself. 

The figure was made of three pieces o! 
wood vertically joined with the grain run- 
ning vertically. This was the usual method 
The sculptor who carved it understood wel! 
the limits of his material, and there is no 
attempt to impress by mefe virtuosity. 
The artist seems to have had a new ide: 
about the representation of a sleeping 
Bodhisattva, and to have gone at his task 
directly, without any fumbling. Naturally, 
in a pose so different from the ordinarily 
recognized hieratic attitudes there are cer- 
tain stiffnesses not entirely overcome, bu: 
the general effect is pleasant, and there is an 
atmosphere of gentleness, quiet, and peace 
that is very beautiful. 

The Bodhisattva represented is probably 
Avalokitesvara. According to Buddhist 
doctrines a Bodhisattva is a divinity who, 
as a result of merit acquired through in- 
numerable rebirths, is to become a Buddha 
in his next incarnation. Avalokitesvara, of 
Indian origin, wasone of the favorite Bodh- 
isattvas of China, and later came to be 
regarded as a female divinity known as 
Kwan-shi-yin, or Kwan-yin, the goddess of 
mercy. Lions appear with several Bud- 
dhist divinities who frequently ride and 
sometimes rest upon them. The adherence 
to strict hieratic forms was not insisted 
upon in China, however, and the presence 
of the lion is not sufficient to warrant « 
different attribution. In all probability 
our statue is merely an unusual manifesta- 
tion of Avalokitesvara. 
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No systematic work has yet been done on 
Chinese wood sculpture, although a good 
many early pieces exist in Japan, most of 
which were brought in during the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907 a.p.). After that time, 
however, Japa- _ 
nese sculptors 
had achieved | 
such excellent 
results in wood 
that not much 
more seems 
to have been 
brought from 
China. Any 
dating ofwood- 
en sculpture 
must be done 
by comparison 
with the few 
existing pieces 
which can be 
dated with rea- 
sonable assur- 
ance, and these 
are mostly in 
Japan, and of 
the T’ang Dy- 
nasty or ear- 
lier. It has 
been the ami- 
able custom 
for most of the 
wooden sculp- 
tures on the 
market to be 
declared T’ang 
without much 
reason except 
the popularity 
of the dynasty 
with collectors. 

There is not the slightest reason for believ- 
ing that our sculptures are of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, for there is a much closer observation 
of nature and a roundness of modelling in 
the faces which is quite unusual in sculpture 
before Sung times. On the other hand, in 
conception, and in a measure execution, 
they are not far removed from the T’ang, 
and they are quite far from the stereotyped 
figures which were so common in the Ming 


AVALOKITESVARA (DETAIL) 


period,—technically excellent, but mechan- 
ical and uninspired. The beautiful Kwan- 
yin of the Boston Museum has been assigned 
to the Sung period, quite properly, it would 
seem, and there is every reason for believing 
that ours are 
of the same 
period. 
Alargeseated 
Bodhisattva 
was mentioned 
and illustrated 
in the BuL- 
LETIN, Vol. 
XVIII, No. s. 
It is a work of 
such splendid 
execution, and 
in such excel- 
lent preserva- 
tion that it 
deserves more 
than passing 
notice. Made 
principally of 
two sizable logs 
set on end, it 
is now so light 
from the dry- 
ing of centuries 
that in spite of 
its consider- 
able bulk the 
figure can eas- 
ily be moved 
and carried. 
The surface 
was covered 
with gesso, and 
the draperies 
have a very 
delicate pat- 
tern, evidently molded in relief, represent- 
ing, doubtless, embroidery. The pattern 
dies out as it passes around to the sides of 
the figure, showing that elaboration was 
practiced only where it would be most 
noticeable. This may be the work of later 
restoration, but it is so well adapted to 
the surface and the workmanship is so 
careful that one is tempted to believe it may 
be contemporary with the sculpture. The 
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surface has been 
colored and gild- 
ed except for the 
face, neck and 
arms, which are 
painted a sort of 
flesh tone. The 
colors used are 
red and green 
outlined in black, 
and the effect 
produced is very 
similar to poly- 
chrome Gothic 
work of the four- 
teenth century. 
There are the re- 
mains of a very 
interesting pat- 
tern on the bor- 
der of the robe 
as it passes over 
the knee. Chains 
of beads around 
the shoulders fall 
over the front of 
the figure, some 
carved from the 
mass of the wood 
and some sepa- 
rate and strung 
upon wires. The 
tiara is elaborate 
and unusually 
high, and holes 
pierced in it indicate that there were metal 
ornaments attached, as is also the case with 
the other figures. The seated figure of 
Amitibha (the Buddha of Infinite Light) 
upon the front of the head-dress at once 
marks the Bodhisattva as Avalokitesvara. 
The god is seated in the position of “ royal 
ease”’ with the right arm resting lightly upon 
the raised right knee, and the left arm sup- 
porting the figure. The pose is formal and 
dignified (to eastern eyes at least) but there is 
a great deal of benevolence in the expression 
and much charm. (Fig. 1.) Unfortunately 
the original base upon which the figure was 
seated is missing, but it was probably a rock, 
also of wood, since this Bodhisattva is gen- 
erally represented as seated upon a rock. 


FIG. 2. MAITREYA 


There arealso two standing Bodhisattvas, 
very similar in height and general design, 
indicating that they came from the same 
temple, but the execution would seem to 
be by different hands. They are standing 
upon lotus bases according to the conven- 
tion that the feet of the gods do not touch 
the earth and are therefore represented as 
resting upon the sacred flower. The bases 
are painted red, as was prescribed for 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. One of the 
figures, the right hand raised in the position 
known as the “position of argument” 
(vitarka mudra), holds between the thumb 
and forefinger a round object’ probably 
representing a jewel. The left hand in the 
charity (vara) mudra holds a vase. (Fig. 2.) 
The position of the hands and the vase are 
characteristic of Maitreya, the next Bud- 
dha to come, or the Buddhist Messiah, fre- 
quently considered as a Bodhisattva, his 
present form, and these attributes seem 
sufficient to warrant our calling the figure 
Maitreya, whom the Chinese name Mi-lo-fo. 


FIG. 4. APSARAS 
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The other Bodhisattva (Fig. 3) holds a 
lotus flower and leaf in the left hand in 
citarka mudra, while the right hand, in vara 
mudré holds a fold of drapery, and probably 
represents Padmapani, the lotus-bearer. 
he lotus he carries represents the active 
principle of creation. The position of the 
lands is reversed from the usual attitude, 
but this would seem to be the obvious 
attribution. 

All these figures are very effeminate, not 
to say feminine in form, and yet they rep- 
resent male deities. According to tradi- 
tion, Avalokitesvara, by far the most 
popular of the Bodhisattvas, could appear 
either in male or female form, and was 
worshipped as the god, or goddess of mercy. 
Since they considered mercy a rather fem- 
inine trait, he was finally worshipped in 
female form as Kwan-yin, the goddess of 
mercy. These images were probably carved 
during the transitional state of belief, as the 
roundness of the female form was be- 
ginning to appear, and the popularity of 


FIG. 5. APSARAS 


the Kwan-yin 
type would easily 
account for asim- 
ilarity of concep- 
tion of Maitreya 
and Padmap§ni. 

Two charming 
figures (Figs. 4 
and 5) are the 
Apsarases or 
heavenly beings 
who are supposed 
to dance in the 
various heavens 
of the Buddhist 
cosmogony. 
There is a free- 
dom of move- 
ment and gesture 
quite unusual, 
and a lack of 
stiffness which 
indicates perhaps 
a slightly later 
date, but on the 
whole the ex- 
ecution is such 
as to place them 
in the same pe- 
riod as the Bodh- 
isattvas. The 
rhythmic sweep 
of drapery may 
well have been 
inspired by a 
painting. The 
long sweeping folds are green and the 
rest of the drapery dark blue and red, with 
a pattern of fine gold lines. The figures 
themselves are white. They probably were 
originally placed among the clouds of a 
carved Buddhist heaven in the hall of some 
great temple. 

It would be difficult to find a wider range 
of mood than appears in the six sculptures 
of the Buckingham Collection. There are 
calm, peace, introspection, repose, and 
lively, vivid movement. C.F. 


FIG. 3. PADMAPANI 


The never failing courtesy and helpful- 
ness of Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field 
Museum are gratefully acknowledged. 
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HERACLES, ARCHER (BRONZE). BOURDELLE. 
PURCHASED FROM MC KAY FUND 


““HERACLES, ARCHER”™— 
A BRONZE BY BOURDELLE 


INCE the death of Rodin, Emile An- 
~ toine Bourdelle has been generally 

looked upon as his successor. In 
many aspects quite unlike, Rodin and 
Bourdelle had great mutual respect for 
each other. The young Bourdelle, after a 
period of study with Falguiére, entered 
Rodin’s studio, and the association, at first 
that of teacher and pupil, later of friends, 
lasted until Rodin’s death. Rodin was 
generous in praise of the other’s genius. 
“He carries a torch toward the future,” he 
said. 

One of Bourdelle’s best known works 
has been purchased for the Art Insti- 
tute. “Heracles, Archer,” was first ex- 
hibited in 1910, and has since been widely 
published and discussed as among the 
sculptor’s chefs-d’ceuvre. Originally life- 
size, the work was reduced to half-size for 
the private collection of Prince Eugene of 
Sweden. In the smaller bronze version 
which has come to the museum none of 
the vitality or strength of the original has 
been lost. Bourdelle’s conceptions of re- 


ligious or classical themes are not less fresh 
because scores of other men may have tried 
at some earlier time ta fix the same subject 
in plastic form. His Heracles is not the 
unmoved victor of the Greeks; for Bour- 
delle the ancient hero lives as a strug- 
gling human being, just as his Ingres and 
Beethoven must have lived for him when 
he made their portraits. To the Greeks 
man was a god; to this Frenchman the god 
is a man. His Heracles is shown perform- 
ing the fifth of his twelve heroic labors: the 
shooting of the Stymphalian birds. His 
left foot is braced against a rock; his body 
is drawn splendidly back as he takes aim 
and releases his arrow. The face is typically 
archaic, but the figure retains its tense, 
dramatic quality seen from any angle. 

It is interesting to cofnpare this older 
work of Bourdelle’s with the “Vierge a 
l’Offrande,” which was presented to the 
museum in 1922. It is a long road, as a 
French critic has pointed out, from the 
Heracles, “so humanly divine,” to the 
Virgin, “‘so divinely human,” but the de- 
velopment has been consistent. This son 
of a sturdy peasant race has been drawn 
naturally to the sources—sixth and fifth 
century Greek, early Gothic—but sharp- 
ness of personal vision is again in this case 
stronger than reliance upon primitive ex- 
ample. 

The little marble group is a study for 
that great monument intended to dom- 
inate a hill in Alsace in celebration of the 
province’s return to France. The mother 
holds the child high over her shoulder. The 
long lines of her gown carry upward with 
insistent sweep to her head, which she has 
turned aside, knowing too well the meaning 
of the mystic sign of the cross which the 
child’s outstretched arms make. 

Both the “Vierge 4 l’Offrande” and the 
“Heracles” were shown at the Art Insti- 
tute in 1922 in an exhibition of the works 
of Forain and Bourdelle, with which the 
Arts Club opened its gallery here. The two 
works are characteristic achievements by 
this vigorous master and suggest in the 
simplicity and strength of their forms the 
architectural quality of his larger sculp- 
tures. 
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TINTORETTO’S “‘BAPTISM OF 
CLORINDA”’ 


ACOPO ROBUSTI, called “Il Tinto- 
retto” and known also to his contem- 
poraries as “I] Furioso,” in some re- 

spects epitomized the High Renaissance in 
Italy and in others pointed along a path 
that painting was later to take. A remark- 
able work of Tintoretto’s prime, revealing 
both aspects of his genius, has been lent to 
the museum by Mr. Frank G. Logan. In 
this illustration for Torquato Tasso’s 
“Gerusalemme Liberata” we see him car- 
rying on the Venetian tradition of splendor 
and sumptuous color and at the same time 
making a radical departure by illustrating 
a contemporary work of literature. The 
Venetians confined themselves largely to 
portraits, religious and classical subjects, 
and allegories, but Tintoretto was inter- 
ested also in the new forces at work about 
him. “In his youth,” says Berenson, 
“people were once more turning to religion, 
and in Venice poetry was making its way 
more than it had previously done. Tinto- 
retto took to the new feeling for religion 
and poetry as to his birthright.” 

A sensational and picturesque figure, 
Torquato Tasso exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon his own and subsequent 
times. In 1561, when only seventeen years 
old, he was already at work on his “ Del 
Gerusalemme,” inspired by the propa- 
ganda for the Crusades. This material he 
worked over in 1575 for the ‘‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata,” the most famous of his works, 
an epic dealing with the taking of the Holy 
City in the Third Crusade. Tasso, an er- 
ratic and perverse genius, made the mistake 
of asking too many critics for their opin- 
ions of his work, with the result that he 
received much conflicting and confusing 
advice. Already high strung in tempera- 
ment, he became unbalanced, imagined 
slights and insults against himself and his 
work, and in 1579 was pronounced insane 
and confined in the asylum of Santa Anna 
at Ferrara, where previously he had lived 
under the patronage of Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este. The “‘Gerusalemme”’ appeared in 
print in 1581, without Tasso’s permission 


THE BAPTISM OF CLORINDA. TINTORETTO. 
LENT BY FRANK G. LOGAN 


and while he was still in the hospital; in six 
months it had gone through seven editions. 

Baron von Hadeln has published an 
article in Art in America, describing Mr. 
Logan’s Tintoretto.* The scene chosen by 
Tintoretto, says Baron von Hadeln, is one 
“which even modern critics consider one 
of the artistic climaxes of this great epic, 
the baptism of Clorinda. We cannot call 
this a coincidence but a mysterious and 
solemn event.” The incident is taken from 
the twelfth verse of Tasso’s epic, in which 
is described the duel that took place be- 
tween Tancred, the Christian knight, and 
Clorinda, his beloved and a_ heathen. 
Tancred, not knowing his opponent in the 
darkness, deals Clorinda a death wound. 
She begs to be baptized before her death. 
Tancred, returning with water in his hel- 
met, bends over and recognizes her. It is 
such a scene as would appeal to Tintoretto, 
for whom dramatic material always shaped 


*“Tintoretto as Illustrator of Torquato Tasso.’’ Art 
in America. June, 1924. Pp. 156-161. 
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itself in most vivid and definite pictures. 
The dying Clorinda has fallen and lies, head 
down toward the spectator, in an attitude 
which must have been made strained and 
distorted by any but a painter of brilliant 
ceiling decorations, used to posing the hu- 
man form in bizarre attitudes. As Tancred 
leans over to baptize her, the dove of the 
Holy Ghost appears through the clouds 
above two smiling angel heads. A rich 
tawny brown predominates throughout the 
painting, in Clorinda’s armor and Tancred’s 
cloak, with touches of gold in the crisp hair. 
Above the strip of gray sky the aura about 
the dove carries out, in a higher key, this 
rosy brown. The light that illuminates 
the dramatic scene is of the revealing 
lightning-like character of which Tintoretto 
was master. It plays quickly and surely 
over Clorinda’s pale face and blood-stained 
white bodice, picks out the high lights on 
the glittering armor, and impressionistically 
indicates the green-gray distance. 

Mr. Logan’s painting is executed with 
those full, decisive brush strokes that 
shocked Vasari and that place Tintoretto in 
the van of the artists who have utilized the 
sweep of the brush to build form. The soft 
feathery quality of the angels’ wings is 
enhanced by the visible planting of the 
strokes. The crispness of Tancred’s hair 
is achieved by the same bold brush work. 
Vasari, writing while Tintoretto still lived 
and dismissing him in a few pages buried 
in his life of Battista Franco, calls him “in 
the matter of painting swift, resolute, fan- 
tastic, and extravagant . . . This master 
has left as finished works sketches still so 
rough that the brush strokes may be seen, 
done more by chance and vehemence than 
with judgment and design.” The boldness 
to which Vasari objected gives strength 
to the Logan painting. 

Baron von Hadeln places the execution 
of this work as shortly after 1581, the year 
of the publication of the “‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” He considers it closely related 
in manner to Tintoretto’s great series, the 
scenes from the life of Christ in the Scuola 
di San Rocco, which were made between 
the years 1571 and 1581. 

R. M. F. 


A PAINTING BY DAUMIER 


HE mingled irony and tragedy of 
the Don Quixote theme appealed 'o 
Daumier, who used it several times. 
A characteristic and very interesting ver- 
sion of the subject has been presented to tlie 
Art Institute by Mr. Charles H. Worcester. 
To his own generation Daumier wis 
known as the creator of a vast number of 
caricatures that appeared in La Caricature, 
Le Charivari, and other Paris periodicals 
over a span of forty years, relentlessly but 
not maliciously revealing the foibles of his 
age, consistently scoring injustice, hypoc- 
risy, avarice, wherever and in whatever 
form these appeared. This magnificent 
hack work took on such proportions that 
M. Loys Delteil required four years to 
compile a catalogue of the 3,958 lithographs 
alone. Daumier’s work was literally his 
life, and the biographer finds few startling 
events in the personal career of this son of a 
poor poet of Marseilles. He belonged to the 
circle of artists who gathered on the lle 
Saint Louis, and his friends and admirers 
included Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, Du- 
pré, Barye, and Delacroix. “There is 
something of Michelangelo in Daumier,”’ 
said Balzac, to whom our painter has been 
likened as an observer and interpreter of 
humanity. “It’s Daumier,” said Daubigny, 
standing before the frescoes of Raphael. 
He has been compared likewise to Rem- 
brandt, Millet, Tintoretto, and El Greco. 
He has in common with such widely differ- 
ing masters intensity of feeling, a- deep- 
seated understanding of his fellow-men, 
and a rich, direct handling of paint. 
Daumier’s busy career as journalist left 
him little time for anything but the busi- 
ness of the day. His paintings are not 
many, and their scarcity, aside from their 
intrinsic power, makes them greatly prize«. 
Like Millet he painted the same subjects, 
or variants of subjects, over and over, and 
his pictures fall easily into series: the 
earliest, scenes absorbed around the law 
courts during an apprenticeship to a lawyer; 
studies of humble working people, as 
reverent and earnest as Millet’s own; the 
witty “Amateur” series, the paintings of 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE WINDMILLS. 


clowns and mountebanks and their audi- 
ences, and the several treatments of the 
Don Quixote theme. 

It is easy to understand, as Léon 
Rosenthal has pointed out, why the heroes 
of Cervantes’ epic should have appealed to 
Daumier. The contrast between the bony 
ascetic Don and his squat little squire was 
in itself dramatic. Then too, Sancho Panza 
stood for Je bon bourgeois whom Daumier 
enjoyed teasing but nevertheless loved. In 
the gaunt, dream-driven knight lay the 
idealism, the madness which leads the 
world and which even the stolid masses 
must eventually follow. The sleepless 
fighter of windmills is grandeur and pathos 
combined. Daumier made several paintings 
similar to ours—a wild scene without def- 
inite locale, Don Quixote pushing forward 
on a Rozinante of unusually fulsome pro- 
portions, and the weary but loyal burden- 
bearer following doggedly on his humble 
mount. In our painting there is a sugges- 
tion of the three windmills towards which 
the impetuous knight rushes. The panel is 
small, yet the figures have all the monu- 
mental character that led Balzac to com- 
pare Daumier to Michelangelo; and indeed 
this painter was sculptor, as well as 
draughtsman and colorist. The light 
sweeping across that waste land is used 
with a dramatic power akin to Rem- 
brandt’s. The color is subdued but rich, 


DAUMIER. GIFT OF CHARLES H. WORCESTER 


the drawing spare and sure. Daumier did 
not use a model, and therefore was not 
tempted to introduce any insignificant or 
non-essential details. Here there is nothing 
to come between the spectator and the 
tragi-comedy that the artist so poignantly 
felt and that expressed itself in sundry ways 
in all of his work—man laughable but in- 
spired, the hero and the rogue of a great 
Comédie Humaine. 


INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL 
the of has been made 


of the gift of $100,000 from the 

Education Department of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to the Industrial Art 
School, which the Association of Arts and 
Industries is establishing at the Art Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Howard Spaulding, Jr., Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick, and Julius 
Rosenwald have become Founders of the 
school, each contributing $25,000. Colonel 
William Nelson Pelouze, President of the 
Association of Arts and Industries, has 
contributed $2,000, as has each of the fol- 
lowing: A. G. Becker, Mrs. Albert Bigler, 
Edward B. Butler, Estate of Charles A. 
Chapin, Alfred Decker, Thomas E. Don- 
nelley, Samuel Insull, Adolph Karpen, 
James A. Patten, George F. Porter, Martin 
A. Ryerson, Harold Swift, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Worcester, and William Wrigley, Jr. 
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HE Department of Drama _ will 

close its series of performances in 

Fullerton Hall on May 16. A 
special performance, open to members, has 
been arranged for May 11 at which the 
Association of Museum Directors will be 
the special guests. The final bill will include 
two short plays about Shakespeare, Shaw’s 
“The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” and a 
new play, given for the first time, called 
“That Night at the Crown.” This pro- 
gram is arranged as a Shakespearian 
observance, and was given a special per- 
formance on Shakespeare’s birthday, for the 
Art and Literature Department of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. The bill will also 
be given on May 2 and 9. 

The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memo- 
rial Theater, at the northeast corner of the 
Institute, facing on the outer Drive, is 
progressing satisfactorily and will be for- 
mally opened in October. The group which 
has been presenting the performances in 
Fullerton Hall will form the nucleus of the 
professional company, and initial repertory, 
together with the ticket arrangements for 
members of the Art Institute, will be 
announced in the September number of the 
BuLtetin. 

Tue Scuoot—The Summer School opens 
on July 6, with a stx-weeks course in Teacher 
Training, which extends to August 14, and 
eight-weeks General and Junior courses, 
which close on August 28. 

The work to be submitted in the annual 
competition for the four traveling scholar- 
ships available to advanced students in the 

hool is nearing completion. Four schol- 
arships are available: the William M. R. 
French Memorial Scholarship of $1,000, 
the Byron Lathrop Scholarship of $800, 
the John Quincy Adams Scholarship of 
$750, and the American Traveling Scholar- 
ship of $125. 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
Painting, “Don Quixote and the Windmills,”” by Daumier. Gift of Charles H. Worcester. 
Painting, “Chez Mouquin,” by William J. Glackens. Gift of the Friends of American Art. 

Bronze, “Heracles, Archer,” by Emile Bourdelle. Purchased from the A. A. McKay Fund. 


NOTES 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


Tue Mrs. Herman J. Hatt Memoriar 
Funp—A group of the former students of 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Museum Instructor 
in the Art Institute, met on February 16 
and voted to establish a fund of $10,000, to 
be known as the Mrs. Herman J. Hall 
Memorial Fund. The fund raised will be 
used as an endowment for carrying on the 
work of the adults’ division of the De- 
partment of Museum Instruction, the 
department which Mrs. Hall organized and 
developed during her years of service in the 
Institute. Contributions may be sent to 
Miss Helen Parker, Treasurer of the fund, 
in care of the Art Institute. 

DeparTMENT OF Museum INsTRUCTION 
—The regular classes of the, department 
will be continued until June 1. During the 
summer months visitors to the museum 
desiring to see the collections under 
guidance may make appointments with the 
Museum Instructor. The department will 
begin its new courses on October 1, and a 
detailed schedule of the subjects offered 
will be sent upon request. 

Dudley Crafts Watson will continue his 
talks on the collections on Fridays at 12:30. 
These talks are open to anyone upon pay- 
ment of fifty cents. , 

Tue Restaurant will be closed from 
June 19, the end of the school year, unt 
September. In the meantime, it is open to 
students, members, and visitors, daily from 
11 to 5, and on Sundays from 12 to 7:30. 
Special teas, luncheons, and dinners may 
be arranged for. 

Cuances or Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 

Crosinc Hour—During the summer 
months, from June 1 to September 1, the 
museum will remain open daily until 5:30. 
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Print DEPARTMENT 
5 English aquatints. Lent by Kennedy and Company. 
;5 prints. Lent by A. Ackermann and Son, Ltd 
6 etchings by MacLaughlan. Lent by Daniel V. Casey. 
99 drawings by Muirhead Bone. Lent by M. Knoedler and Company, New York. 
8 engravings by old masters. Lent by Potter Palmer. 
DecoraTIvVE ARTS 
Gothic tapestry, French. Lent by Lucien DeMotte. 
15 plates, English ceramic. - Lent by Robert Allerton. 
14 American hooked rugs. Lent by New England Antiquity Shop. 
‘able, American. Lent by Walter F. Miller. 
2 English chairs. Lent by George F. Porter. 
26 pieces of lace from the collection of Mrs. Samuel Allerton. Lent by Robert Allerton. 
4 church candleholders, silver. Lent by Mrs. Theodore Wild. 
OrieNnTAL ART 
io pieces porcelain. Lent by C. F. Yau. 
3 pieces Chinese porcelain. Lent by C. T. Loo 
2 pieces Chinese porcelain and pottery. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
5 pieces Chinese porcelain and pottery. Lent by S. W. Weis. 
4 pieces Chinese porcelain and pottery. Lent by O. C. Doering. 
8 pieces Chinese porcelain and pottery. Lent by George F. Porter. 
Cuitpren’s Room 
2 Russian dolls, Negress doll, Indian doll. Gift of Mrs. Charles H. Worcester. 
i6 Chinese dolls. Gift of Mrs. Milton Shirk. 
C.assicaL ART 
Greek head. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson. 
Greek torso. Lent by Dikran Kelekian. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Albert J. Ankele Mrs. Edward Hillman, Sr. Howard C. Phillips 

Mrs. G. S. Arbuckle Mrs. H. E. Hirsh Mrs. Joseph S. Pigall 

Hugh C. Beelman Walter E. Holmes A. J. Razim 

Mrs. Olaf C. Bergersen Miss Adelia A. Hopkins William T. Read 

Mrs. Edward J. Bermingham Frank T. Huening Mary M. Reid 

Mrs. Waller Borden Isadore Isenberg Fred C. Rickert 

Mrs. Nathaniel I. Bowditch Joseph F. Johnson Alfred P. Shaw 

Herbert Boyd Brydon William K. Johnston Mrs. George Silver 

Miss Margaret H. Byrne Mrs. Charlotte B. Kaiser Mrs. Charles R. Sims 

Clarence J. Carey Mrs. Weymouth Kirkland Ben E. Sincere 

Harry D. Crooks Miss Janet Kittredge Walter A. Sittig 

John L. Davidson Thomas G. Kus Mason Slade 

Morris R. Eddy, II Mrs. L. Christian Lauritsen James R. Smart 

Nathan Elson Mrs. John Leeming Samuel K. Smith 

Stephen J. Fisher Nelson J. Ludington Dr. Joseph V. Sterba 

Miss Caroline E. Flanders David H. MacFarland Raymond W. Stevens 

_ James Flanigan Mrs. F. B. MacKinnon Mrs. William F. Stevens 
s. P. H. Goldberg G. E. Marcy Charles W. Stuart 

we Edward E. Gore Mrs. Ellen S$. May Mrs. Harry Edwin Tibbles 

John Gowan-Stobo Dr. N. B. McKay Miss Florence M. Underwood 

Mrs. Ethan Allen Gray Mrs. Hayes McKinney Benjamin J. Watson 

Mrs. Vahan G. Gurinian S. J: McLaren, Jr. Mrs. William G. Weatherhead 

Ewart S. Harris Mrs. Frederick W. Moerecke Frederick N. Webster 

Mrs. Augusta Heberlein Mrs. Arthur W. Moore Adolph D. Weinthrop 

Mrs. Albert Heine Edward G. Oldefest F. M. Wheeler 

Mrs. Walter F. Heineman Martin R. Olsen Charles A. Wightman 


New Governinc Lire Members 
Edward F. Carry A. B. Dick Thomas E. Wells 


New GoverninG MEMBERS 
Charles F. Glore Earle H. Reynolds go T. Ryerson 
Jarvis Hunt Martin Roche erman Waldeck 
Ralph H. Poole John W. Root Walter B. Wolf 
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EXHIBITIONS 


March 1—Indo-Persian Miniatures from the Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 
Galleries 17 and 18. 

March 15—Exhibition of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. Galleries H 11-13, M 2-3. 

May 1—June 4—(1) Fifth Annual International Exhibition of Water Colors. (2) 
Sculpture by Ivan Mestrovic. East Wing. 

May 1—(1) Audubon’s Birds, engraved by Havell. Gallery 12. (z) Progress of En- 
graving and Etching through Four Centuries. Gallery 13. (3) Notable Engravings 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Gallery 14. 

June 12—July 8—(1) Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 
(2) Art Students’ League Exhibition. East Wing. 

July 15—September 13—Paintings by (1) Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. (2) William 
Owen, Jr. (3) Frederick J. Fursman. (4) Wellington J. Reynolds. (5) Sculpture by 
Charles Haag. (6) Summer Loan Exhibitions. 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 


For Mempers—GIven BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Drama. FuLLeRTON MeEmorIAL 
HALL, SATURDAYS AT 8:15 P.M. 


MAY 
2,9 and 11 Impertinent Plays about Shakespeare: “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” 


by George Bernard Shaw; “That Night at the Crown,” a new play. 
Note: The performance due for May 16 will be given instead on Monday, May 11, 
in honor of the Association of Museum Directors. Members are welcome. 


LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 


Memoriat Hatt—ror Memsers, Monpays AT 2:30 P.M.; FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS, SATURDAYS AT 2:30 P.M. 


MAY 
2 Chalk-talk for children: “First steps in outdoor sketching.” 
4 Lecture-demonstration: “The outdoor living room.” 
9 Lecture for children: “Come sailing with me.” 
11 Lecture-demonstration: ‘The garden and its furniture.” 
16 Chalk-talk for children: “Painting out of doors.” 
18 Lecture-demonstration: “Summer fashions and the human figure.’ 
23 Chalk-talk for children: “‘What to see this summer.” 
25 Lecture-demonstration: ‘Summer recreation.” 


SGRAFFITO. TURQUOISE ENAMEL ON BUFF GROUND. 
PERSIAN, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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